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In 1971-72, 1,045 school districts in the State of 
Texas provided supplementary instruction and/or services to 
educationally/economically disadvantaged children through the use of 
Federal funds made available under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The number of pupils %Ak> have 
participated in these projects has fluctuated some%diat. The greatest 
percentage of the state enrollment participating in projects was in 
1968-69. Since that time, the percentage has decreased significantly. 
TMs was due in part to the fact that school districts were complying 
more with the regulaticms of the ESEA Title I legislation by serving 
only those pupils exhibiting the greatest need for special attention. 
The data collection, instrument which provided the information for 
this report «ras the "Annual Information Report of Programs Funded 
Through ESEA, Title I Regular," Examination of the reporting 
instrument used by local districts revealed that the districts were 
moving in the direction of defining pupil objectives. -For purposes of 
reporting data on the 1971-72 ESEA Title I funded programs in Texas, 
a sample of districts %ras used. The sampling framework was based on 
the average daily attendance of school districts. . (Author/JM) 
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COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 
1964 AND THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 
5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title 
VI Civil Rights Act of 1964 and with specific requirements of the 
Modified Court Order, Civil Action No. 5281, Federal District Court, 
Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by 
staff representatives of the Texas Education Agency. These reviews 
cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school 
districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a non-segregated 
basis; 

(3) non-discrimination in extracurricular activities and the use 
of school facilities; 

(4) non-discriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, pro* 
moting, paying, demoting, reassigning or dismissing of faculty 
and staff members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, color or national origin; and 

(6) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and 
grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff 
representatives check complaints of discrimination made by a citizen or 
citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the 
findings are reported to the Office for Civil Rights, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

If there be a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 
5281 that cannot be cleared through negotiation, the sanctions required 
by the Court Order are applied. 
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PREFACE 



The Texas Education Agency has annually undertaken the task of examining 
the impact of programs designed for educationally disadvantaged children 
which are provided through the school systems of the State of Texas. A 
need for information about those areas which affect this population group 
continues to be basic to the effort to strengthen and improve the programs 
which are provided. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 has provided funds from .which special programs have been impl^ented 
for disadvantaged children. The State of Texas and local school districts 
have, however, been cognizant of the special needs of this group of children 
and through their continuing efforts, including both time, funds, and 
personnel, have attempted to initiate and strengthen the programs which 
would alleviate the* distinct needs of these children. 

It is the desire of the Texas Education Agency that the information con- 
tained within the context of this report will contribute to the continued 
improvement of all programs for disadvantaged children. It is hoped that 
this information will be utilized by other groups and organizations in 
their efforts to provide quality education to all children. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1971-72, 1,045 school districts in the state of Texas provided supple- 
mentary instruction and/or services to educationally/economically disad- 
vantaged children through the use of federal fxinds made available under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 
89-10) • Approximately 429? 000 pupils received assistance which might 
otherwise not have been available to them# Table 1 indicates the extent 
to which pupils in Texas have been served since the initiation of this 
program in 1965* 

As noted from this table, the total number of districts which have operated 
Title I projects has decreased each year since the passage of the legisla- 
tion which provided for the funding of these projects* However, the number 
of districts in the state has also decreased each year while the percent 
of districts participating has remained approximately stable* 

The number of pupils who have participated in these projects has fluctu- 
ated somewhat* The greatest percent of the state enrollment participating 
in projects was in 1968-69 • Since that time, the percentage has decreased 
significantly* This was due in part to the fact that school districts were 
more closely complying with the regulations of the ESEA, Title I legisla- 
tion by serving only those pupils exhibiting the greatest need for special 
attention* In prior years, a greater percent of pupils were served because 
there was less effort to determine where the greatest needs existed* 

The data collection instrument which provided the information for this 
report was the Annual Information Report of Programs Funded Through ESEA^ 
Title I Regular * This report, prepared by all school districts who re- 
ceived Title I funds in School Year 1971-72 (Fiscal Year July 1, 1971-June 
30, 1972), has served two purposes; (1) It has made possible a reporting - 
of the activities which took place in Texas in Fiscal Year 1972 through 
the use of Title I funds; and (2) it fulfilled a reqxiirement set forth by 
the ESEA legislation which mandates that all local school districts re- 
ceiving Title I funds prepare an annual evaluation of the programs which 
they operated* It is therefore possible to examine and evaluate each local 
district's program on an individiial basis* From the reports received by 
the Division of Evaluation in the Texas Education Agency, it appears that 
local districts have tried in FT 72 to focus their programs in areas in 
which the greatest pupil needs have been exhibited* 

When evaluating theii! programs, school districts have in the past been prone 
to examine the resotirces which went into a program rather than the effects 
of that program upon pupils* The state education agency, during the last 
year, has attempted to call the local districts' attention to this, causing 
them to more closely define program objectives in terms of the behaviors 



which were expected of pupils upon their completion of particular programs* 
Examination of the reporting instrument used by local districts revealed 
that the districts were moving in the direction of defining pupil objectives* 
In subsequent years, it is expected that local districts will be moving 
more in this direction because of the increased demands that society is 
placing upon the educational system* 

For purposes of reporting data on the 1971-72 ESEA, Title I funded programs 
in Tex-^-^i a sample of districts was used* The large nximber of districts 
operatSiig Title I funded projects has made the task of data analysis on a 
universal basis almost insurmountable* Therefore, a sampling framework was 
devised so that projections for the total population could be made* 

The sampling framework used was based on the ADA (average daily attendance) 
of school districts* The districts were divided into four strata: 35,000 
ADA and over, 9,000-34,999 ADA, 3|000-8,999 ADA, and 2,999 and \inder ADA* 

In the first strata, all districts were used for reporting purposes* These 
districts include Houston ISD, San Antonio ISD, Dallas ISD, Ft* Worth ISD, 
El Paso ISD, Austin ISD, Corpus Christi ISD, and Spring Branch ISD* Within 
the second strata, 50 percent of the districts, or 18, were selected for 
sampling; in the third strata, 25 percent, or 21; and in the fourth strata, 
10 percent, or 5k* After all the data from these districts were collected 
and examined "for validity and reliability, the data were weighted by strata 
on the basis of the total number of ESEA, Title I participants and the Title I 
dollars e^qjended by the districts* 

Weighted data frm Strata II, III, and IV were combined in almost all cases 
to reflect the effects of Title I funded programs in all districts other 
than the large city districts* Within the scope of this report. Strata I 
will be referred to as Group A and Strata II-IV, Group B* When observable 
differences can be notM between all four strata, they will be referred to . 
by strata n\imber* 

By strata. Tables 2 and 3 present the participjints and the expenditures in 
ESEA, Title I funded programs* These are divided into data from the sample 
districts and data from the non-sample districts in order to -give the reader 
an indication of sampling procedures used* The percent of total participants 
and expenditvires by strata in the districts included in the sample are also 
shown* These percentages were applied to the data extracted from the sample 
in order to derive the weighted figures for the state shown in this report* 



Table 2 NUMBEEl OF PARTICIPANTS IN 1971-72 PROGRAMS 

FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



Strata 


AT* .ange 


Sample 
Districts 


Non-Sample 
Districts 


rercent ot lotai 
Participants in 


Total 












Sample Districts 




llGroup 


35,000 and 


112,977 . 




100.0 


112,977 




A 


over 










ir 
III 


Group 

• B 


9,000-34,999 
3,000-8,999 


39,352 
18,295 


34,446 
61,453 


53.32 
22.94 


73,798 
79,748 


IV, 




2,999 and 


11,632 


151,162 


7.15 


162,783 






under 












Total 


182,256 


247,061 




429,306 



Table 3 E5CPENDITURES OF ESEA, TITLE I FUNDS IN 

1971-72 PROGRAMS* 



Sample Non-Sample Percent of Total 
Strata ADA Range Districts Districts Expenditures in Total 
Sample Districts 



fl Group 35,000 and 
J A over 


$13,574,728 




100.0 


$13,475,728 




9,000-34,999 


4,193,331 


$ 4,454,543 


48.4 


8,647,874 


-\ 


Group 

^ B 3,000-8,999 


2,080,801 


7,182,379 


22.4 


9,263,180 


ivj 


2,999 and 
under 


1,687,569 


22,198,038 


7.0 


23,885,607 




Total 


$21,536,429 


$33,834,960 




$55,371,389 



*The figures presented here do not include the administrative costs incurred 
in the regular program or expenditures incurred during the summer school 
programs which were borne by Title !• However, carry-over funds available 
from the 1970-71 Title I allocations which were expended in School Year 
1971-72 are included* 



Table 4 compares the percent of total participants in programs for the disad- 
vantaged by strata to the percent of total expenditxires ffom ESEH, Title I 
by strata* By strata, the percent of participants and percent of total funds 
expended were very close* 



Table 4 PERCENT OF TOTAL PARTICIPANTS IN PROQIAMS FOR 
THE DISADVANTAGED COMPARED TO THE PERCENT OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES FROM ESEA, TITLE I BT STRATA 



Strata 




Participants 


Expenditures 


I 




26.3%* 


24.5% 


II 




17.2 


15.6 


III 




18.6 


16.7 


IV 




37.9 


43.2 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 



*Large districts served 26*3 percent of all the participants in Title I 
funded programs, ^diile the other districts served 73*7 percent • 'This 
is in almost direct proportion to the percent of ADA in the state by 
strata • 



This report will include the extent of participation in ESEA, Title I funded 
programs; the services and instructional activities \idiich pupils received; 
data about personnel who provided these services and the trai n ing which 
they received to enable them to be more effective in providing these ser- 
vices; information regarding high school gradtiates; and data about drop- 
outs* 



PARTICIPATION IN ESEA, TITLE I 
FUNDED PROQIAMS 



The total number of pupils who participated in programs funded- through ESEA, 
Title I is shown by grade level in Tabl3 5 as well as a breakdown of the 
participants in Group A and in Group The percent of the total partici- 
pants is also shown for each of these groupings* According to these data, 
there were few differences betweer. the two groupings of school districts 
by grade level* Large school districts appear to have served a greater 
percent of preschool children than did the other districts* 

As noted from Table 5t most attention was focused on children at the ele- 
mentary levels* This was true for both groups of districts* Narrative 
information provided by districts indicated that an attempt was made by 
program planners at all levels to meet the needs of disadvantaged chil- 
dren at an early age when it is still possible to make an impact toward 
diminishing the pupil's most critical problems* Participation at the sec- 
ondary level was more limited than in previous years* 

Table 6 indicates the percent of participants ify ethnicity and grade level 
for the two grotq)s of districts* Large districts had a greater percent of 
Negro participants than did the other districts* However, at the secondary 
level, Group B districts had a greater percent of Negroes participating 
than pupils from either of the other ethnic backgrounds* 

The districts under 35,000 ADA served a greater percent of Spanish-surnamed 
pupils at most grade levels than did the districts with 35,000 ADA and over* 
Note should be made that the Kindergarten level was the only level at which 
the large districts served more "other" pupils than either Negro or Spanish- 
surnamed- pupils* ("Other" includes Anglos, Indians, Orientals, etc*) 

Because of the population group which Title I funded programs serve, i*e*, 
the educationally/ socio-econoraical3y disadvantaged, a greater than average 
percent of these pupils were overage for their grade level* At many grade 
levels, pupils were found to be five and six years older than the normal 
or average age for that grade level* By grade level. Table 7 presents the 
percent of overage pupils* Each of the four strata of districts are pre- 
sented, rather than the two groups of strata, because there appear to be 
differences between the strata* However, it would be difficxilt to conclude 
the reasons for these differences in occurrences of overage pupils* 

Note should be made of the percent of overage pupils at the secondary level 
for each of the strata* Strata III appears to have the highest percent of 
overage participants at the secondary level* Strata III has an average 
percent of overage pupils for all grade levels which is significantly higher 
than the other strata* Districts in Strata II, III, and JV appear to have 
a greater retention rate at the lower elementary levels than do districts 
in Strata I* 
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Table 5 



PARTICIPATION OF DISADVANTAGED PUPILS BT GRADE LEVEL 





rAK^Il«IrA^ 


TPO Xlit ATT 

lb IN ALL 




> A* 


rAitllulJ 




GRADE 
LEVEL 


NUMBER 


PERCEIW OF 
TOTAL BI 
GRADE LEVEL 


JJUMBBR 


PERCSI^IT OF 
TOTAL BT 
GRADE LEVEL 


NUMBER 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL RV 
GRADE LEVEL 
















Pi-e-K 


3.277 


.8 


2, 887 


2.0 


390 


.1 


Kinder- 
garten 


28,996 


6.8 


n,670 


10.3 






1 


47.460 


11.1 


T2/^'55 


lO.q 


.3'}, 105 


11.1 


2 


52.861 


12.^ 


lA,?8q 


1?..7 




19-9 


3 


51.938 


12.1 




. 11.6 


.3a,79fi 


19-^ 


4 


46.534 


10.8 


10,761 




3'), 77.3 


11. 


5 


44.267 


10.3 


9,126 


8.1 


^5,TZ.l 


11.1 


6 


36.297 




9^664 


8.6 




B.4 


7 


33.163 


7.7 


8,^96 






7.q 


8 


30.546 


7.1 


8,4OT 


7.4 


22,14^ 


7.0 


9 


16.180 




/(1 162 


^.7 


12,018 




10 


11.029 


2.6 


^,9?P 




7,107 


9.2 


11 


7.21A 


1.7 


1,1?'? 


1.0 


6.n'5q 


l.q 


12 


6,173 


1.4 


849 


.8 - 


5.324 


1.7 


Ungraded 


2.549 


.6 


0 


0 


2,%9 


1 


Special 
Ed. 


10.773 


2.5 


2.174 


1.9 


8,5qg 


2.7 


TOTAL 


429,257 


100. o" 


112,977 


100.0 


316,280 


100.0 



*A - Districts 35, 000 ADA and Over 
**B - Districts less than 35,000 ADA 



Table 7 



PERCENT OF OVERAGE PUPILS, BY' GRADE LEVEL, 
PARTICIPATING IN TITLE I FUNDED PROGRAIC* 



CSADE STEIATA 
LEVliSL I 


STRATA 
II 


STRATA 
III 


oTiuiiA 

IV 


1 


1.795 


2.6J5 


2.0^ 


1.1/0 


2 


3.2 


6.6 


5.0 


4.6 


3 


6.5 


9.3 


5.8 


9.7 


4 


7.2 


11.5 


11.2 


12.3 


5 


6.1 


12.1 


14.8 


12.6 


6 


8.1 


14.4 


13.1 


24.3 


7 


13.5 


11.2 


18.5 


18.6 




15.2 


5.4 


19.7 


16.9 


9 


11.7 


'20.1 


25.4 


22.9 


10 


9.5 


16.8 


15.4 


13.5 


11 


22.3 


8.0 


42.3 


13.1 


12 


19 i3 


9.3 


46.8 


12.4 


Average of all 
grade levels 


10.49^ 


10.6^ 


18.3^ 


13.5fo 



*The number of pupils overage was determined by adding "7" to each 
grade level aixi counting the number of pupils who fell above this 
level. I.e., the number of pupils at Grade 2 was determined by- 
adding 2+7 and then counting all children who were nine years old 
or older at the second grade level. 
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Figure 1 presents the overall participation for each of the two grot:5)s of 
dsitricts by ethnicty. 



Figure 1 

PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS BY ETHNICITY 



PERCENT 
OF 

PUPILS 
60 



Group A - Districts With 35,000 
ADA And Ov«r 



Group R - Districts With Loss 
Than 35,000 ADA 



50 
40 

30, 

20 

10 



47.3 
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42.5 



25.5 



27.2 



17.4 

J 



Spanish 
Surnamod 



Nogro 



"Other" 



ETHNICITY 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Approximately 80 percent of all the ESEAi Title I funds expended in Texas 
in School Year 1971-72 were for instructional activities. Almost all pupils 
who were identified as educationally disadvantaged received supplemental 
instruction in at least one area. Most districts which provided special 
instruction for disadvantaged children appeared to be concentrating their 
efforts on the basic curriculum areas. Districts indicated that most pupils 
were selected for participation in a supplementary instructional activity 
on the basis of a student •s success in that area relative to his grade 
placement. Districts of 35|000 ADA and over initiated activities which were 
arranged so as to serve large numbers of children in an effective way, such 
as the use of reading clinics and special centers for learning. Districts 
with less than 35,000 ADA appeared to have used more conventional or tradi- 
tional methods of approaching pupils' special learning needs. However, 
both groups of districts seemed to concentrate their efforts toward providing 
individual instruction to the pupil. 

Figure 2 summarizes the instructional activities which were provided to 
disadvantaged children, either wholly or in part, through the use of 
Title I funds and the extent of participation in each activity. Note should 
be made that Preschool Education as a separate activity is not shown. 
Several districts isolated the instruction provided at this level as a dis- 
tinct activity. However, the majority of the districts indicated the kinds 
of activities operated at that level. Therefore, it was inaccurate to 
present a certain percent of participants in preschool activities. Pre- 
school participation in reading and math activities were reported by 
several of the Group B districts. The narrative description from those 
districts indicated that these were readiness programs. Reference can 
be made to Table 5 for the total number of children who were participants 
in Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten programs, and it is assumed that all 
of these children received instruction of some nature. 

As noted in Figure 2, districts of 35,000 ADA and over provided instruction 
to -the greatest number of children in the area of reading, with enrichment 
activities being the second area of concentration. Districts under 35,000 
ADA provided instruction to the greatest number of disadvantaged pupils in 
reading and English language ai*ts* None of the larger districts indicated 
English language arts activities. However, some of the enrichment and oral 
language activities had components which were considered to be language 
arts oriented. 

The following information is shown in TablCib 8 through 15 for each instruc- 
tional activity operated in local school districts during the regular 
school term, 1971-72: (l) participants by grade level, (2) percent of par- 
ticipants by ethnicity, (3) dollars e^qpended from ESEA, Title I in providing 
the instruction, and (4) the per pupil cost (computed on the basis of all 
funds which were expended in providing instruction) . 
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Figure 3 is a summation of the expenditixre of Title I funds in instructional 
programs. The percentages presented in this figure indicate the percent 
of Title I funds e:jq)ended of the total expended for instruction for each 
of the instructional activities. Preschool education is shown as a separate 
activity on this chart in order to convey the relatively high percent of 
funds which were e:}q)ended in this area. However, as noted earlier in this 
report, children at the preschool level were included in other instructional 
areas. Therefore, part of the funds e:jq)ended in those areas were also 
spent on preschool level children. 

As presented in Figure 3f Group B districts e^^ended a substantially 
greater percent of their funds on reading activities than did the larger 
districts (Group A districts). Table 8 substantiates this with a greater 
per pupil cost in the Group B districts in reading activities. The Group A 
districts spent approximately one-fouirth of their Title I instructional 
dollars in preschool programs. However, Group B districts had a higher 
per pupil e:}q)enditure from all funding sources for preschool education, 
indicating that these districts expended a higher percent of state and 
local funds for instruction at the preschool level. 

Districts with 35,000 ADA and over ejqjended approximately six percent of 
their total dollars for dropout programs and resource teachers. (This 
is included with "Other" activities in Table 15 and Figures 2 and 3#) 
The dropout prevention programs were broad in nature and designed to keep 
potential dropouts in school. They included a counseling component 
especially designed to fit the needs of these pupils. Approximately 
6,000 pupils were involved. 

Resource teachers were used in several large districts to provide class- 
room teachers with the opportunity to learn new methods and approaches 
for working with disadvantaged children. These teachers served to improve 
the general knowledge of classroom teachers with vrtiom they worked, as well 
as to accept responsibilities for planning special activities and programs 
designed for disadvantaged children. Approximately 12,000 children 
received additional benefits through the use of the resource teachers. 
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PUPIL SERVICES 



Pupil services were an important aspect of the total program in which dis- 
advantaged children participated. One of the main probl^s which disadvan- 
taged children consistently face is that of lack of resources at home to 
provide them with their basic needs and the needs which arise in relation 
to special problons. Research of many educators and well-known researchers 
(e.g. Bloom, Coleman, etc*.) has concluded that there is almost unanimous 
agre^ent lhat the prior satisfaction of the so called basic needs is^ 
necessary before human beings can become concerned with and perform higher- 
level functions. 

The schools have increasingly played a larger role in providing pupils with 
these basic needs. Pupil services were therefore provided to ^ serve as a 
supplement to the instructional program and to enhance the learning capa- 
bilities of children in order that they might have a better chance to 
succeed in those programs. 

Table 16 presents the services which were provided to disadvantaged pupils 
and, by grade span, the number of children who received each service. 
These data are presented for both groups of school districts. The percent 
of total participants by strata receiving a service is shown at the bottom 
of each column. These data include all services provided to children who 
were identified as eligible for participation in Title I fionded programs, 
regardless of the source of funds which were used to provide these services. 
Approximately $11.6 million in ESEA, Title I funds were used for this pur- 
pose. Group A districts, those with 35,000 ADA and over, accounted for the 
use of approximately 35 percent of this amount. Group A districts expended 
approximately 30 percent of their total Title I allocations for pupil ser- 
vices compared to 18 percent expended by Group B districts. 

Table 17 indicates the sources of funds used by school districts for pro- 
viding pupil services to disadvantaged children. The percent of the total 
expended for services is shown by strata for each source of funds. In 
Strata I, almost all services were provided to disadvantaged children 
through the use of some type of federal funds. Approximately 40 percent 
of the funds used in Strata II, III, and IV to provide services to these 
children were from state and local sources. 
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Table 17 PERCENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUPIL SERVICES 
TO DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN BT SOURCE OF FUNDS 





TITLE I 


OTHER FEDEJIAL 


STATE 


LOCAL 


STRATA 


FUNDS 


FUNDS* 


FUNDS 


FUNDS 


I 


88.lfo 


10.6J5 


1.2/0 


.1% 


II 


54.5 


6.9 


26.7 


11.8 


III 


63.4 


2.7 


25.2 


8.7 


IV 


56.6 


3.4 


28.5 


14.4 



*This column does not incliide fxinds provided through the National School 
Lunch Program and Special Milk Program. Expenditiares from these sources 
were collected separately and indicate that a very high percent of disad- 
vantaged pupils were provided with lunches and/or milk from these sources. 



As noted in Table 16, Group A districts provided social services to a greater 
percent of disadvantaged pupils than did Group B districts. Social services 
included services provided to the family of students havi.ng problems in the 
school setting, l^iese services were provided by visiting teachers, social 
workers, home visitors, family consultants, or other personnel employed by 
the district who visited in the home for the primary .purpose of serving 
as a liaison between the school, the community, and any other agencies 
which co\ild have been of service to the family. The larger districts were 
able to assemble a greater variety of resources and were able to employ 
more professional personnel in this specialized area than were the Group 
B districts. 

In the area of transportation, which included only the provision of trans- 
portation for students in the population group to attend special activities 
which were outside the ordinary transportation services provided by the 
district, the Group A districts provided this service to almost three- 
fourths of all participants in Title I funded programs while Group B dis- 
tricts provided this service to less than 20 percent of the participants 
in that group. 

In the area of dental referrals. Group A districts referred approximately 
18 percent more pupils to dentists for further examination than did Group 
B districts. This might be an indication that large districts- were con- 
ducting a more comprehensive screening of pupils for dental problems than 
were Group B districts. In Group A districts, 65 percent of all pupils who 
were referred for dental problems received treatment for these problems. 
However, in Group B districts, only 28 percent of the pupils who were 
referred received treatment. 

In the area of medical treatment, a greater percent of the participants in 
Group B were referred to medical doctors for treatment. In Group B 
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districts, 52 percent of all pupils referred for health problems were 
treated, while only 30 percent of the pupils who were referred in Group A 
received treatment. 

Agents outside the local school district have played an important role in 
providing welfare-services to disadvantaged children. In the area of med- 
ical services, these outside agents provided for the treatment of a greater 
percent of disadvantage children than did the local school districts. The 
agents included those of the federal government, such as OBO, National 
Teacher Corps, the Department of Labor, etc.; the state of Texas, such as 
the State Health Department, the Regional Education Service Centers, Public 
Welfare Agency, etc.; and local agents such as service organizations, city 
agencies, private centers and foundations, etc. Figure 4 shows the percent 
of total disadvantaged pupils vrtio received pupil services through the 
local school district and the percent who received pupil services through 
the efforts of outside agents. 

Agents outside the school district provided instructional and recreational 
activities for disadvantaged children as well as pupil services. In Group 
A districts, Ik percent of the disadvantaged children received instruction 
through sources other than the school. The National Teacher Corps, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, and Model Cities provided the majority of this instruc- 
tion. However, service organizations, churches, county and city agencies, 
and private individuals augpiented the instruction that pupils received in 
school through the provision of tutorial services. 

In Group B districts, only 18 percent of the disadvantaged children received 
any instruction from outside agents. However, many of these other agents 
were not available to pupils outside the large school district areas. 

Recreational services were provided to 9 percent of the dis<3dvantaged chil- 
dren in Group A districts and 6 percent of the children in Group B districts. 
These activities were provided, in large part, through the efforts of pri- 
vate centers and foundations, private individuals, city agencies, and 
churches. 
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PERSONNEL 



Table 18 displays the total number of personnel who served in programs for 
the disadvantaged. These personnel positions were not necessarily fiinded 
through ESEA, Title I. They were, however, the personnel who provided the 
services to pupils shown in Table 16 and the instruction which was provided 
to pupils shown in Tables 8 through 15« 

Most of the teachers who worked in programs for the educationally disadvantaged 
had at least a bachelors degree. In districts of 35tOOO ADA arxi over (Group 
A), approximately 30 percent of all the teachers had a masters degree, while 
in districts of less than 35»OCX) ADA (Group B), approximately 20 percent of 
the teachers had masters degrees. 



Table 18 JJUMBER OF PEEISONNEL SERVING IN PROGRAMS 

PGR THE DISADVANTAGED 



Personnel Position 


Group A* 


Group B** 


Teachers - Elementary ^ 


1,167 


3,505 


Teachers - Secondary 


S3 


713 


Teachers - Elementary and Secondary 


8 


/iP/, 


Gioidance Counselors - Secondary 




118 


Guidance Counselors - Elementary and 






Secondary 


1 


249 


Social Services Personnel 


hU 


113 


Teacher Aides 


796 


3,743 



*A - Districts 35 1 000 ADA and Over 
•^B - Districts less than 35 f 000 ADA 



The majority of the teacher aides who served in special programs were non- 
degreed personnel. However, in districts of less than 35,000 ADA, 23 percent 
of the teacher aides had bachelors degrees and in districts of 35*000 ADA 
and over, approximately 6 percent of the aides were degreed personnel. 

Approximately 85 percent of the guidance and counseling personnel in both 
groups of districts had masters degrees, while 8 percent of the personnel 
who provided social seirvices to disadvantaged pupils held no degree. 
These personnel were in districts of less than 35tOOO ADA. 

Approximately one-fourth of the teachers who served in programs for the 
disadvantaged were new to the program in school year 1971-72 while another 
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fourth had served in these programs for four or more years* There was a 
relatively small percent of personnel who had been in the program for three 
years, which might indicate that many of the teachers vork in special pro- 
grams for two years, but then either change to campuses where there are no 
disadvantaged children or terminate their caree^i's for a period of time* 
This same kind of situation appeared to exist with guidance and counseling 
personnel* 

Teacher aides in districts of less than 35,000 ADA were more evenly distri- 
buted by years of experience. However, in districts of 35,000 ADA and over, 
almost half of the teacher aides served in programs for the disadvantaged 
for the first time in School Year 1971-72 • Approximately 10 percent had 
served in these lands of programs for three or more years* 

In districts of 35,000 ADA and over, approximately two-thirds of the elemen- 
tary level teachers in programs for the educationally disadvantaged spent 
\xp to one-fourth of their time teaching in those programs* However, in 
districts of less than 35,000 ADA, two-thirds of the elementary teachers 
who provided instructions in special programs spent 75-100 percent of their 
time teaching disadvantaged children* 

Approximately one-half the secondary teachers who provided instruction to 
educationally disadvantaged children in districts of 35,000 ADA and over 
spent 75-100 percent of their time teaching in the special programs* 
Three-fourths of the secondary teachers in the smaller districts spent 
75-100 percent of their time in these programs* 

Over 90 percent of the teacher aides ^o were involved in instructioral 
activities for the disadvantaged spent 75-100 percent of their time working 
in these programs* Approximately two-thirds of the guidance and counseling 
personnel who provided these servicv^s to disadvantaged pupils in districts 
of 35,000 ADA and over spent over 75 percent of their time with these 
pupils* However, in smaller districts only 20 percent of the guidance per- 
sonnel in the special programs spent over 75 percent of their time with 
these children* 



STAFF DE\rEL0PMENT ACTIVJTIiiS FOR PEESONm 
IN PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLy DISADVANTAGED 



Table 19 indicates the number and percent of teachers and teacher aides 
providing instructional activities to disadvantag^ed children who participated 
in staff development activities* Almost all of these personnel were involved 
in workshops vdiile approximately one-fourth of the teachers participated in 
study groups and one-third were involved in project visitations* 

Approximately 25 percent of the teacher aides in districts of less than 
35,000 ADA participated in study groups, but in larger districts only 10 
percent participated in activities of this nature* Approximately 11 per- 
cent of all the aides were involved in project visitations* 
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Eight percent of the teachers in districts of 35? 000 ADA and over and six 
percent in districts of less than 35fOOO ADA., attended college courses paid 
for by the school district* About three percent of all the teacher aides 
were provided the opportunity to attend college coxirses paid for by the 
district. 



Table 19 STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHERS 

AND TEACHER AIDES WHO PROVIDED INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES TO DISADVANTAGED CHIIJ)REN 





Group A* 


Group B** 


Number of Teachers \tho Received Training 


1,247 


4,089 


Percent of All Teachers in Program for 
the Disadvantaged Who Received Training 




88.195 


Percent of Teachers Who Participated in 
Combined Training for Teachers and Aides 






Number of Teacher Aides Who Received Training 


685 


3,516 


Percent of All Teacher Aides in Proiorams for 
the Disadvantaged Who Received Training 


86.1^ 


94.0^ 


Percent of Teacher Aides Who Participated in 
Combined Training for Teachers and Aides 


79.0^ 


91.095 



♦Group A - Districts 35,000 ADA and Over 
**Group B - Districts less than 35,000 ADA 
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DROPOUT INFORMATION 



Dropout information is shown in Tables 20, 21, arid 22. Each of the tables 
indicate the total number of dropouts and the dropouts ftom the disadvantaged 
population group by grade level and by reason for dropping out. The section 
of the table which indicates the disadvantaged dropouts should have included 
all pupils yAio could have been identified as disadvantaged, regardless of 
their participation in ESEA, Title I funded programs • However, there were 
a few districts which indicated that they could identify disadvantaged 
dropouts only by their previous participation in Title I funded programs. 

Table 20 provides dropout data for districts of less than 35,000 kDk. In 
these districts, approximately 71 percent of all the dropouts were at 
Grades 9-11; 12 percent were at Grade 12j and 13 percent were at Grades 7-^. 
Foxir percent of the dropouts were at Grades 5 and 6. Dropouts ft'om the 
disadvantaged population of this group of districts were in approximately 
the same ratio by grade level as were the dropouts ftom the total enroll- 
ment, indicating that the pupils in the disadvantaged population did not 
leave school to any greater extent than did any other pupils* However, 
the percent of disadvantaged dropouts at Grades 7 and 8 (19 percent) was 
higher than for the total school enrollment. Note should also be made 
that only 10 percent of all the disadvantaged dropouts were at the twelfth 
grade level when they left school. It appears that for this group of pupils, 
the completion of the ninth grade is the most critical stage in their educa- 
tional program. In Grades 10-12 the greatest number of disadvantaged 
pupils left school for economic reasons,, with marriage/pregnancy 
being the second greatest reason for dropping out. From the total school 
enroUjnent at Grades 10-12, the largest number of pupils left school for 
the reason of marriage/pregnancy. 

Table 21 includes dropouts from districts with 35,000 ADA and over. However, 
it excludes data fi:om the two largest school districts in the state. The 
manner in which these districts reported dropout data was not comparable 
with the other data. Therefore, it is exhibited separately in Table 22. 

Examination of the data in Table 21 indicates that the percent of dropouts 
by grade level for the disadvantaged population in districts of 35,000 ADA 
and over is approximately the same as it was for districts with less than 
35',000 ADA. However, the percent of dropouts ffom the total school enroll- 
ment in Grades 9-12 was greater in the larger districts than in the districts 
with less than 35,000 ADA. Only 6 percent of all the dropouts in this group 
of districts were at Grades 5 and 6j 1 percent were from Grades 7 and 8j 
75 percent from Grades 9-llj and lU percent from Grade 12. The reasons 
for vrtaich pupils left school were approximately the same for dropouts from 
the total school enrollment and dropouts ffom the disadvantaged population. 

Table 22 is a summary of the pupils who dropped out of school during the 
regular term, 1971-72, in Houston I3D and Dallas ISD only. This 
information is presented by grade spans. Approximately 5 percent of the 
dropouts from the total school enrollment were in Grades 5 and 6 when they 
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left school; 22 percent were in Grades 7-9i and 73 percent were in Grades 
10-12« However, of those dropouts \rfio were considered to be disadvantaged, 
7 percent left school when they were in Grades 5 and 6j 43 percent left 
school in Grades 7-9; and 50 percent left school after entering high 
school* That is, in these large districts half of the disadvantaged drop- 
outs were below the secondary level ^en they left school* 

In these two districts, the largest number of pupils dropped out for economic 
reasons* The next reason for dropping out was listed as "curriculum unsuited 
to pupil^s needs/» A smaller percent of the total dropouts left school for 
marriage/pregnancy reasons in these two districts than in the other two 
groups of districts (12 percent in the two large districts, l6 percent in 
the other districts with 35,000 ADA and over, and 20 percent in districts 
with less than 35fOOO ADA)* 
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FOLLOW-UP OF 1970-71 GRADUATES 



Table 23 is a report of the activities of the 1970-71 graduates since they 
left the public schools. The information is shown for districts of 35,000 
ADA and over and districts of less than 35,000 ADA. In each group, a 
comparison is shown between the total number of graduates in 1970-71 and 
those graduates who were considered to be disadvantaged. (Districts were 
to have reported all graduates who were considered to be educationally/ 
economically disadvantaged, regardless of their previous participation in 
Title I funded programs.) The percentages were based on the total number 
of graduates in each of the population groups. In both groups of districts, 
approxijTiately 19 percent of the total graduates were disadvantaged. However, 
there were no other such close similarities between the data collected from 
the two groups of districts. 

A greater percent of the total graduates in districts of less than 35,000 
ADA had received occupational training in high school than had graduates in 
districts of 35,000 ADA and over. In both groups of districts, however, a 
greater percent of the disadvantaged students had received occupational 
training . 

In districts of 35,000 ADA and over, 62 percent of all graduates continued 
their education at a higher level compared to 52 percent in districts of 
less than 35,000 ADA. In large districts, 47 percent of the disadvantaged 
graduates were attending college, which was a greater percent than that 
shown for the total graduates in districts of less than 35,000 ADA. 

Several other facts not addressed in Table 23 should be noted. Of the 
graduates who were employed, approximately 96 percent of the total who 
had received occupational training in large districts were employed in 
the area in which they had received training. However, of the disadvan- 
taged graduates in large districts, only 50 percent of those who had occupa- 
tional training were employed in the area of their training. From these 
data, it would appear that large school districts are doing an excellent 
job of meeting the needs of general students who are enrolled in training 
for gainful employment, but need to reassess counseling, training, and 
placement activities for disadvantaged students. 

In districts of less than 35,000 ADA, 24 percent of the total graduates 
v*io had received occupational training in high school were employed in 
the area of their training. Almost 30 percent of the disadvantaged students 
v*io received training were anployed in the area of their training. It is 
suggested that school districts of less than 35,000 ADA examine their 
total curriculum to determine if it is realistic in terms of actual and 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment or in preparing students 
to continue their education at a higher level. 

Approxijnate]y 26 percent of all the graduates in districts of less than 
35,000 ADA were employed in 1972; 51 percent went on to further education. 
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In districts of 35|000 ADA and overi 19 percent were employed; 6l percent 
went on to further training. Thirty-six percent of the disadvantaged 
gradxiates in the smaller districts were employed and 35 percent went on 
to school compared to 21 percent of the disadvantaged graduates in districts 
35|OCX) ADA and over vrtio were employed and 55 percent who went on to college. 
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TEST DATA 



Test data were examined and analyzed from all districts in the sample who 
subndtted this information. Unlike the other data inclxided in this report, 
these data reflect only the achievement of pupils in the districts sampled. 
However, the number of pupils from whom information was available is greater 
than in the past. For example, usable reading test data were available from 
57 percent of all the pupils in the sample districts who received special 
treatment in reading. 

Districts reported test information on pupils in reading and math programs 
which were funded either wholly or in part by ESEA, Title I. The districts 
reported data on a pupil if they had both a pretest and postr-test score 
from the same standardized achievement test instrument. If they did not 
have both scores for a pupil, no information was reported. The format used 
to gather these data utilized both the difference between a pupils' pre 
and post-test scores and the length of time which the pupil had received 
instruction. The resultant presentation was an average of the gain (or 
loss) which a pupil had made per month. For example, if a pupil showed a 
gain of 1.2, that pupil had averaged slightly more than the equivalent of 
one months' achievement for each month which he received that instruction. 
A gain of .1 meant that a pupil had achieved an average of only one-tenth 
of a month of achivement for each month he was instructed. 

Districts also reported the mean grade equivalents for the same group of 
pupils for whom they reported average monthly gains (or losses). These were 
reported from both the pre and post-test. This information was an indication 
of the relationship between achievement and grade placement. Knowledge about 
the gain (or loss) which a pupil makes is meaningful only when it is related 
to the point at which a pupil was achieving when he began the treatment 
period (his placement at the time of pretesting). 

Test data were combined according to the type of standardized achievement 
subtest scores which were reported by school districts (i.e., reading 
composite, reading comprehension or math composite scores) and according 
to grade level. In the first analysis of data available from each group 
of districts, the percent of pupils who made gains or losses is shown. 
(The pupils were grouped according to those who showed an average of two 
months or greater gain per month; those showing 1.0 to 1.9 months gain per 
month; those showing a gain of .5 to .9 months gain per month; those show- 
ing .1 to .4 months gain per month; those pupils who made "no change" (O); 
and those pupils showing losses (-.1 and greater loss). For each group of 
districts another analysis shows by grade level the mean grade equivalent 
scores for pupils on the subtests from which scores were available for 
both the pre and post-tests. 

Reading Composite Scores (Total Reading Battery) - Districts Less Than 
35tOOO ADA - Tables 24 and 25 

At all grade levels, the analysis of reading composite scores indicates 
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that approximately 65 percent to 75 percent of all the pupils from whom 
information was available made gains of .5 per month or greater. Approx- 
imately 50 percent of all these pupils showed an average of one months gain 
per month of instruction. At the seventh grade level, approximately 60 
percent of all the pupils showed gains of 1.0 or greater per month of 
instruction. These reading composite scores reflect pupil's achievement on 
comprehension, vocabvilary and spelling subtests. When the scores from 
these subtests are combined, they are often higher than the comprehension 
subtests alone. 

However, on the other end of the spectrum, from 9 percent to 26 percent 
(differing by grade level) showed either "no change" or losses. Approx- 
imately 15 percent of pupils showed losses at Grades 4-7» At Grades 8 and 
9, the percent of pupils showing losses was approximately 25 percent. 

At Grades 10-12, from 40 percent to 50 percent of the pupils for whom data 
were available showed gains of two or more months per month of instruction. 
However the sampling of pupils at Grades 9-12 was low, even through the 
number of participants also declined after the ninth grade level. 



Table 24 RE/a)ING COMPOSITE GAIN (LOSS) SCORES PER MONTH 
FOR DISTRICTS LESS THAN 35,000 ADA 



GRADE 


NUMBER 


2.0 AND 


1.0 to 


.5 to 


.1 to 


0 


-.lAND 


LEVEL 


OF 


GREATER 


1.9 


.9 


.4 


(NO CHANGE) 


CaiEATER 




PUPILS 


(gainJ 








(LOSS) 


2 


1,3/A 


9.9?S 


36.4?S 


28.3?S 






4.2fo 


3 


2,035 • 


14.5 


29.9 


24.0 


17.9 


4.1 


9.5 


4 


2,094 
1,746 


15.6 


32.4 


19.9 


13.8 


3.6 


14.8 


5 


16.7 


31.4 


20.8 


13.5 


3.5 


14.1 


6 


1,443 


18.4 


26.7 


22.6 


13.7 


4.0 


14.6 


7 


1,168 
783 


39.3 


19.2 


11,2 


10.0 


3.7 


16.6 


8 


27.1 


21.2 


10.9 


9.5 


4.2 


27.2 


9 


271 


30.3 


26.2 


9.6 


7.0 


3.3 


23.6 


10 


173 


43.9 


23.7 


■ 9.8 


6.9 


1.2 


14.5 


11 


88 


40.9 


13.6 


12.5 


10.2 


4.5 


18.2 


12 


141 


52.5 


19.9 


6.4 


9.9 


2.1 


9.9 
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Table 25 



READING COMPOSITE 
GRADE EQUIVALENT MEAN SCORES 
FOR DISTRICTS I£SS THAN 35,000 ADA 





Number of 


Pretest Mean 


Post-test Mean 




Grade 


Pupils 


Grade Equivalent 


Grade Ecmivalent 


Mean Gain 


2 


1,344 


1.4 


2,2 


.8 


3 


2,035 


2,0 


2,8 


.8 


4 


2,094 


2,8 


3.4 


.6 


5 


1,74b 


3.3 


4.1 


.8 


6 


l,i»43 


4.0 


4.8 


.8 


7 


1,168 


4.7 


5.8 


1,1 


8 


783 


5.2 


5.8 


.6 


9 


271 


5.7 


6,6 


.9 


10 


173 


7.1 


8,1 


1,0 


11 


88 


8,0 


8,9 


.9 


12 


141 


9.5 


10,7 


1.2 



Reading Comprehension Scores - Districts Less Than 35^000 ADA - Tables 26 
and 27 

An examination of the reading comprehension scores indicated that pupils 
did not show as much gain on the comprehension subtests as they showed 
on the total reading batteries. In Grades 2-8, approximately 17 percent 
of the pupils made #5 months or greater gain per month and approximately 
46 percent showed gains of 1»0 or greater per month of instruction. 

Table 26 HEADING C0M7REHENSI0N GAIN (LOSS) SCJORES PER MONTH 

FOR DISTRICTS LESS THAN 35,000 ADA 



GRADE 


rWMBER 


2,0 AND 


1,0 to 


.5 to 


,1 to 


0 


~,1 AND 


LEVEL 


OF 


GREATER 


1.9 


.9 


.4 


(NO CHANGE) 


GREATER 




PUPIIS 


(GAIN) 








(LOSS) 


2 


556 


15.6?5 


23,0J5 


22,895 


28,2^ 


5.0^ 


5.2?5 


3 


731- 


21,8 


36.8' 


17.1 


12,6 


4.0 


7.8 


4 


581 


18,6 


29,1 


18,4 


17.6 


5.0 


11,4 


5 


535 


10,1 


37.9 


15.9 


14.6 


6.9 


14.6 


6 


375 


15.5 


25.3 


15.2 


15.7 


5.3 


22,9 


7 


127 


20,5 


26,0 


11,8 


10,2 


3.9 


27,6 


8 


71 


16,9 


32,4 


11,3 


8,5 


7.0 


23.9 


9 


63 


9.5 


14.3 


9.5 


15.9 


1.5 


49.2 



ERIC 
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Table 2? 



READING COMPREHENSION 
GRADE. B(3P:VALENT MEAN! SCORES 
FOR DISTRICTS LESS THAN 35,000 ADA 



Grade 


Number of 


Pretest Mean 


Post-test Mean 




Pupils 


Grade Equivalent 


Grade Equivalent 


Mean Gain 


2 


556 


1.4 


2.0 


.6 


3 


731 


1.7 


2.7 


1.0 


4 


581 


2.5 


3.2 


.7 


5 


535 


3.0 


4.0 


1.0 


6 


375 


3.7 


4.3 


.6 


7 


127 


4.1 


5.1 


1.0 


8 


71 


5.0 


5.5 


.5 


9 


63 


5.3 


5.5 


.2 



Math Composite Scores (Total Math Battery) - Districts Less Than 35^000 ADA 
Tables 28 andfag 

The number of pupils for whom test data were available in math was less 
than in reading. However, as noted in Table 9, the number of participants 
in math programs was considerably less than the number vAio participated 
in reading programs. 

Analysis of the math gain scores indicates that approximately 62 percent 
of all the pupils for whom data were available showed gains of .5 months 
and greater per month of instruction. At Grades 2-4, approximately 
47 percent of the pupil's showed gains of 1.0 or greater per month; at 
Grades 7 and 8, 57 percent and 48 percent, respectively, made gains of 
1.0 or greater. Pupils showiaig "no change" or losses on the math composite 
scores ranged fi:om 15 percent to 25 percent. 

Table 28 MATH COMPOSITE GAIN (LOSS) SCORES .PER MONTH 

FOR DISTRICTS LESS THAN 35,000 ADA 



GRADE 


NUMBER 


2.0 AND 


1.0 to 


.5 to 


.1 to 


0 


-.1 AND 


LEVEL 


OF 


GREATER 


1.9 


.9 


.4 


(NO CHANGE) 


GREATER 




PUPII5 


(GAIN) 








(LOSS) 


2 


367 


13 .6?^ 




19.9?^ 


19.1?5 


4.¥ 


10.9^ 


3 


320 


11.9 


31.9 


14.1 


25.3 


4.7 


12.2 


4 


424 


15.6 


34.2 


14.2 


15.3 


3.1 


17.7 


5 


394 


13.7 


27.2 


12.9 


21.3 


7.4 


17.5 


6 


280 


18.6 


20.0 


18.2 


24.6 


5.7 


12.9 


7 


317 


36.9 


19.9 


11.7 


17.0 


5.4 


9.1 


8 


266 


21.1 


26.7 


17.7 


18.4 


2.3 


13.9 
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Table 29 



MATH COMPOSITE 
GRADE- EQUIVAIENT MEAN SCORES 
FOR DISTRICTS JISS THAN 35,000 ADA 





Ntunber of 


Pretest Mean 


Post-test Mean 




Grade 


Pupils 


Grade Equivalent ■ 


Grade Eouivalent 


Mean Gain 


2 


367 


1.6 


2.4 


.8 


3 


320 


2.2 


2.8 


.6 


4 


424 


3.1 


3.9 


.8 


5 


394 


3.8 


4.4 


.6 


6 


280 


4.2 


4.9 


.7 


7 


■317 


5.4 


6.4 


1.0 


8 


266 


6.4 


6.9 


.5 



Reading Composite Scores Districts ^5^000 ADA and Over - Tables 30 and 31 

Districts 35,000 ADA and over which operated reading programs for the dis- 
advantaged, excluding Houston ISD and Corpus Christi ISD, submitted reading 
composite scores. Approximately 20 percent of the pupils in special reading 
programs were shown in this analysis of test data. According to the data 
3hown in Table 30, over 50 percent of the pupils at all grade levels made 
gains of 1.0 and greater per month of instruction. The mean gains by grade 
level shown in Table 31 were not as great as might be anticipated if com- 
pared to the .7 e3q)ected gain for a disadvantaged child. 

Table 30 READING COMPOSITE GAIN (LOSS) SCORES PER MONTH 

FOR DISTRICTS 35,000 ADA AND OVER 



GRADE 


NUMBER 


2.0 AND 


1.0 to 


.5 to 


.1 to 


0 


-.1 AND 


LEVEL 


OF 


GREATER 


1.9 


.9 


.4 


(NO CHANGE) 


GREATER 




PUPILS 


(GAIN) 








(LOSS) 


2 


3,079 


26.5% 


33.75S 


I6.65S 




5.9?5 




3 


3,538 
1,629 


30.9 


22.6. 


9.9 


6.7 


5.5 


24.4 


4 


34.7 


22.2 


10.9 


8.3 


5e2 


18.7 


5 


572 


18.8 


32.2 


17.8 


16.1 


4.4 


10.7 


6 


758 


27.6 


27.7 


11.6 


10.2 


6.5 


16.4 


7 


156 


27.6 


23.7 


14.7 


14.1 


2.6 


■17.3 


8 


101 


24.8 


31.7 


19.8 


5.9 


5.0 


12.8 


9 


149 


32.2 


26.8 


10.1 


8.7 


4.7 


17.4 
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Table 31 



READING COMPOSITE 
GRADE EQUIVALENT MEAN SCORES 
FOR DISTRICTS 35,000 ADA AND OVER 



Grade 


Nxunber of 
Pupils 


Pretest Mean 
Grade Equivalent 


Post-test Mean 
Grade Eq[uivalent 


Mean Gain 


2 


3,079 


r.3 


1.9 


.6 


3 


3,538 


1.8 


2.4 


.6 


4 


1,629 


2.4 


2.9 


.5 


5 


572 


3.1 


3.7 


.6 


6 


758 


3.4 


4.1 


.7 


7 


156 


3.9 


4.6 


.7 


8 


101 


3.9 


4.7 


.8 


9 


149 


3.9 


4.9 


1.0 



Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary Scores - Houston ISP and Corpus 
Christi ISP - Tables 32. 33. and 3U 

Test scores from the Houston ISP and Corpus Christi ISP reading programs 
were submitted from readiaig vocabulary (word meaning) and reading compre- 
hension (paragraph meaning) subtests* These data were treated separately 
from the other data received from districts over 35|000 AEA because sub- 
tests from those districts were combined and total reading battery scores 
submitted. The presentations shown are a siimmation of the data received 
from the programs operated in the two districts. Tableo 32 and 33 show 
the percent of pupils making gains or losses per month of instruction 
as determined by the standardized achievement test instruments used in 
the Houston ISP and Corpus Christi ISP. Table 34 shows the pre and post- 
test mean grade equivalents for the vocabulary (word meaning) and compre- 
hension (paragraph meaning) subtests. 

Table 32 REAPING COMPREHENSION GAIN (LOSS) SCORES PER MONTH 
FOR HOUSTON ISP AND CORPUS CHRISn ISD 



GRADE 


NUMBER 


2.0 AND 


1.0 to 


.5 to 


i»l to 


0 


-.1 AND 


LEVEL 


OF 


GREATER 


1.9 


.9 


.4 


(NO CHANGE) 


CaiEATER 




PUPILS 


(GAIN) 








(LOSS) 


2 


2,139 


22.555 


30.6^ 


23.5% 




13.5fo 


9.6^ 


3 


1,999 


19.2 


28.1 


15.6 


11.2 


9.5 


16.4 


4 


1,566 


17.4 


25.6 


11.0 


11.7 


7.0 


27.4 


5 


1,256 


22.5 


23.0 


9.2 


7.2 


8.4 


29.8 


6 


1,181 


28.0 


21.4 


8.4 


5.8 


7.5 


28.8 



Table 33 HEADING VOCABULARY GAIN (LOSS) SCORES PER MONTH 
FOR HOUSTON ISD AND GOBPUS CHKESTI ISD 



GRADE 


NUMBER 


2.0 AND 


1.0 to 


.5 to 


.i'to 


0 


-.1 AND 


LEVEL 


OF 


GREATER 


1.9 


.9 


.4 


(NO CHANGE) 


GREATER 




PUPILS 


(GAIN) . 








(LOSS) 


2 


2,139 


25.695 


17.7^ 


10.8J6 


5.0^ 


34.7^ 


26.3^ 


3 


1,998 


24.3 


23.8 


12.1 


12.4 


5.1 


22.4 


4 


1,683 


21.6 


1B.6 


9.3 


10.2 


6.0 


34.3 


5 


1,359 


1B.6 


19.4 


10.6 


10.3 


6.3 


34.8 


6 


1,249 


26.9 


20.3 


9.7 


8.1 


6.5 


28.6 



Table 34 GRADE. BQUIVAUENT MEAN SCORES 

FOR HOUSTON ISD AND CORPUS CHRISTI ISD 



Reading Comprehension 
Number of Pretest Mean Post-test Mean 



Grade Pupils Grade Equivalent Grade Equivalent Mean Gain 



2 


2,139 


1.4 


1.9 


.5 


3 


1,999 


2.1 


2.6 


.5 


4 


1,566 


2.9 


3.2 


.3 


5 


1,256 


3.6 


4.0 


•4 


6 


1,1S1 


4.5 


5.0 


.5 






Vocabulary 








Number of 


Pretest Mean 


Post-test Mean 




Grade 


Pupils 


Grade Ecjuivalent 


Grade Equivalent 


Mean Gain 


2 


2,139 


1.5 


1.8 


.3 


3 


1,998 


2.2 


2.8 


•6 


4 


1,683 


2.9 


3.2 


.3 


5 


1,359 


3.8 


4.-0 


.2 


6 


1,249 


4.5 


5.0 


.5 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS 



Data about programs operated during the 1972 summer months were reported 
from 263 districts with 56,253 disadvantaged children participating • 
Table 1 shows the number of participants by grade level in these programs 
and the percent of total participants at each level. 

Table 35 PARTICIPATION IN TITIE I FUNDED 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 



Grade Level Number of Participants Percenfe^of Total Participants 



Pre Kindergarten 


2,077 


3.7^ 


Kindergarten 


5,512 


9.8 


1 


7,871 


14.0 


2 


7,910 


14.1 


3 


8,015 


14.2 


4 


7,004 


12.5 


5 


5,845 


10.4 


6 


4,648 


8.3 


7 


2,477 


4.4 


8 


1,586 


2.8 


9 


1,030 


1.8 


10 ^ 


633 


1.1 


11 


475 


.8 


12 


123 


.2 


Ungraded 


813 


1.4 


Special Education 






Total 


56,253 


loo.ojS 



As noted from Table 35 » approximately 75 percent of all the participants 
were in Grades 1-6. Mary districts operated preschool programs only. 

The sunimer Title I ftmded programs in almost all cases were designed to 
provide either remedial instruction to pupils or enrichment activities 
to which disadvantaged pupils might otherwise not be e^qposed. Table 36 
shows the number of participants in eaqh activity, the percent of total 
participants involved in the activity, the Title I ftmds expended, and 
the per pupil cost. 
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Table 36 INSTRUCTIOML ACTIVITIES PROVIDED IN 

SUMMER PR0(3?AMS 



Instructional 
Activity 


Number of 
Parti cipant s 


% of Total 
Participant s 


Title r Funds 
Expended 


Per Pupil 
Cost 


Remedial Heading 


17,018 


30.3 


$753,963 


$44 


General Remedial 
Instruction 


6,309 


11.2 


411,553 


65 


Language Arts and 
Oral Language 


7,365 


13.1 


405,325 


55 


Enrichment 


13,241 . 


23.5 


615,259 


46 


Remedial Math 


7,596 


13.5 


200,931 


26 


Physical Education 
and Recreation 


8,667 


15.4 


161,164 


19 


Other 


6,549 


11.6 


68,543 


10 



Many districts reported preschool activities as an instructional component • 
All preschool pupils shown in Table 35 were involved in readiness acti^aties, 
and in many districts oral language programs • Those districts which reported 
separate components at the preschool level e3q)ended $56l,978« However, 
many preschoolers were accounted for in the activities shown in Table 36 
and, therefore, the dollars eaqpended at this level are not included in the 
figure noted^ It appears that approximately $94 was e3q)ended per pupil in 
providing preschool programs • 

Many districts reported cu3:riculum plann-^rj^ and preparation activities in 
vdiich Title I ftinds were utilized. Only personnel, usually teachers and 
administrators were involved in these types of activities. Approximately 
$46,000 appears to have been used in districts reporting data about summer 
programs* 

Approximately $226,000 from other sources, including state and local fluids, 
and other types of federal funds were also used in providing instructional 
activities to the 56,000 pupils in the summer programs. 

Pupil services were an important supplement tc the instruction provided to 
the disadvantaged children participating in the summer programs. The total 
number of children receiving seinrices and the percent of participants in 
the summer program who received each service is provided in Table 37* 

Approximately $1,053,000 in Title I funds was e^qpended in providing these 
services* Twenty-three percent or approximately $318,000 was opent from 
sources other than Title I in providing pupil services in the summer pro- 
grams. This included funds received through the National School Lunch 
Program. 

The number of personnel involved in providing instruction and services to 
pupils in the 1972 summer programs is shown in Table 38. 
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Table 37 SERVICES PROVIDED TO EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAOED 

CHILDREN IN SUMMER PROGRAMS 



Type 
of 
Service 

Social Services 

Transport at ion 

Food 
Breakfast 
Snack 
Lunch 

Dental 
Referral 
Treatment 

Medical 
Referral 
Treatment 

Clothing 

Fees 

Guidance and Counseling 
Psychological Service 



Number of 
Children 
Receiving Service 

5,881 

39,106 

9,869 
26,619 
12,355 

1,937 

933 

4,767 
1,604 

650 
6,882 
5,475 

376 



Percent of Total 
Participants Re- 
ceiving Service 

10.5^0 

69.5 



17.5 
47.3 
22.0 

3.4 
48.2* 

8.5 

33.6* 

1.2 
12.2 
9.7 
.7 



*Percentage shown reflects the percent of children referred who received 
treatment. 
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, Table 38 NUMBER OF PEEISONNEL PROVIDING INSTRUCTION 

AND SERHCES TO EDUCATIONALLT DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
IN SUMMER PROGRAMS 



TYPE OF PERSONNTgr. NUMBER 

Elementary Teachers 2,412 

Secondary Teachers 264 

Elementary and Secondary 

Teachers 235 

Elementary Gtddance Counselors .13 

Secondary Gtddance Counselors 9 

Elementary and Secondary 

Guidance Counselors 11 

Teacher Aides 1, 620 

Nurses 90 

Nurses Aides 11 

Librarians 56 

Library Aides 126 

Social Services Personnel 38 

Other Professional Personnel 150 
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SUMMARY 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 states that 
programs should be designed to meet the special educational needs of those 
educationally deprived children vdio have the greatest need for assistance." 
However, the outcomes or objectives vdiich these programs should be designed 
to meet are not defined in the legislation. It is therefore incumbent upon 
each state to define the outcomes which are sought within that state. 

Several points have emerged from the examination of the data collected on 
the programs operated either wholly or in part under ESEA. Title I in School 
Year 1971-72. 

. Reading appeared to be the major instructional activity in all 
districts. An examination of the reading test data indicates that 
in all districts approximately 68 percent of all pupils in Grades 
2-8 showed gains of .5 per month of instruction and greater . 
According to a recent study published by the United States Office 
of Education, .7 gain in grade equivalent per year "is usually 
the most vrtiich disadvantaged children gain in one year of school.'* 
Against this standard of measxire, the programs in Texas have been 
very successful. 

. The success of any program must be weighed against the cost of 
providing that program. At this time it is still difficult to 
attribute the cost of providing instruction in any area to the 
pupil gains realized in that area. However, information was 
collected that could perhaps provide rough estimates of cost 
effectiveness measures. Per pupil costs were computed by instruc- 
tional area and standardized achievement test data were collected 
in such a manner that unit costs per increment of gain could be 
estimated. For example, it was shown that the per puoil cost of 
reading programs in large districts was $l67 and in districts 
less than 35,000 ADA, $194. In districts of 35,000 ADA and over, 
pupils at Grade 3 showed a mean gain of .6. By dividing this 
into $167, the cost per xinit of achievement was $278. In districts 
of less than 35,000 ADA, the mean gain at Grade 3 was .8. Dividing 
this into $194, the cost per unit of achievement derived for the 
smaller districts was $242. This could be done for all grade 
levels in both reading and math. Application of this formula 
indicates that the per pupil cost was greater in districts under 
35,000 ADA, but the cost per unit of achievement was less. 
However, there are many other factors which might perhaps correlate^ 
with pupil achievement. This formula should be used at this time^ 
as only an indicator of the cost of increasing pupil achievement. 



The Effectiveness of Compensatory Educations Summary and Review of the 

Evidence , Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, page 7. 

> 

'See "An Economic Analysis of the Tumkeyed Taft Reading Program," 
Education Turnkey Systems, Inc., Appendix. 
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• Professionalism of personnel involved with providing instruction 
for disadvantaged children continued at a high level. This was 
exhibited by participation in staff development activities by 99,1 
percent of the teachers in districts 35,000 ADA and over and 97,0 . 
percent of the teachers in districts less than 35,000 ADA, 

• The focus of programs for the educationally disadvantaged has been 
in Grades 1-8. An examination of the available test data indicated 
that beginning at the second grade, pupils were achieving below 
their grade level even though substantial gains were being shown. 
From these data it appears that the problofn is not that of absence 
of growth by pupils who received special treatment, but the fact 
that this growth is not substantial enough to keep these pupils 
from falling further behind each year in relation to their grade 
placement. This might be an indication of a need to continue 
activities provided at the preschool level in order to sustain the 
benefits which can be realized from intensive treatment at the 
early levels, or that greater ofnphasis should be placed on pupils 

at the prekindergarten and kindergarten levels where earlier impacts 
could be realized. 

. One of the reasons which districts noted most often for pupils' 
dropping out of school was "overage/underachiever." It appears that 
pupils begin this cycle at an early age. At the fourth grade level, 
approximately 11 percent of all the disadvantaged pupils were already 
overage for their grade level and the percent overage continued to 
grow at each subsequent grade level. Assessment should be made by 
the local districts to determine the problems of those pupils who 
are retained in order to identify ^iiat activities shoxild be initiated 
in order to meet their needs. 

The Texas Education Agency has continued examining the efforts which have 
been made to determine the priority needs of educationally disadvantaged 
pupils. A continuing committee has been established to more clearly define 
the goals and objectives for programs which serve the educationally disad- 
vantaged. The objectives vdiich will emerge would enable the effects of 
programs funded from Title I for disadvantaged pupils to be more precisely 
evaluated. It was possible to examine the scope of activities and services 
provided in the 1971-72 program and the monies expended in providing these. 
The relevancy of this knowledge •'is limited in that it is not possible to 
measure this information in relation to specified criteria established 
before the beginning of the program operations. 
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